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Introduction 


The  county  agent  of  today  knows  that  one  of  his  greatest  problems  is 
to  work  out  the  most  desirable  kind  of  a  county  program.   He  wants  a  program 
that  strikes  at  the  most  significant  problems  -  problems  that  are  holding 
back  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  affecting  the  well-being  and  happiness 
of  large  numbers  of  his  people.   On  one  hand  he  is  pressed  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  meeting  emergencies,  maintaining  an  efficient 
county  agricultural  headquarters  for  furnishing  reliable,  unbiased  informa- 
tion, organizing  and  maintaining  special  services,  and  coordinating  and  mak- 
ing more  effective  the  many  varied  educational  projects  which  must  pass 
through  his  office.   On  the  other  hand  is  the  task  of  determining,  with 
farm  people  and  college  specialists,  just  what  are  the  most  significant  farm 
problems;  of  finding  practical  economic  solutions;  and  of  developing  organ- 
ized, planned  extension  work  with  local  leaders  that  the  rural  people  may  be 
helped  most  effectively.   How  to  pierce  through  the  maze  of  details  and  dem 
and  to  organize  programs  and  procedures  that  will  produce  the  most  satisfying 
results  are  matters  with  which- the  average  county  agent  would  like  to  be  helped 
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It  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  county  a.eent  and  those  engaged 
with  him  in  program  planning  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  -  to 
know  what  constitutes  effective  county  agricultural  extension  program  plan- 
ning -  that  this  study  is  made.   Lack  of  time  has  necessitated  limiting  the 
study  to  county  agricultural  extension  urograms.   The  principles  and  essen- 
tials of  program  planning  should  "be  the  same  for  farm,  home,  and  rural-youth 
programs,  "but  the  actual  procedures  may  differ.   Studies  of  procedure  for 
planning  county  home  and  rural-youth  programs,  no  doubt ,  need  to  "be  made. 
Studies  of  methods  of  coordinating  and  correlating  the  urograms  for  the  farm 
family,  and  of  making  and  coordinating  State  extension  programs  probably 
should  "be  made,  too. 

The  study  of  county  agricultural  programs  covered  in  the  following 
pages  was  made  in  several  ways.   Extension  publications  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Extension  Services  yielded  the  different  approaches  and  procedures 
from  1914  to  date.   Current  reports  of  county  extension  agents  and  their 
immediate  supervisors  were'  closely  reviewed  to  obtain  information  on  methods 
followed  in  the  various  States.   A  "brief  questionnaire  on  program  making  was 
sent  to   every  State  supervisor  of  county  agricultural  agents. 

This  questionnaire  asked  for  a  description  of  the  kind  of  county 
extension  organization  involved,  and  what  aid  "by  specialists  and  supervisors 
was  given  county  agents  and  farmer  committeemen  in  making  programs,  together 
with  a  record  of  the  steu-by-steu  procedure  followed  in  the  counties  of  each 
State.   Finally,  the  Conclusions  drawn  from  the  summarv  of  these  question- 
naires were  checked  and  supplemented  through  personal  interviews  with  27 
county  agents  in  seven  States,  namely,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.   The  general  conclusions  were 
submitted  also  to  the  county  agent  leaders  in  the  12  Eastern  States.   The 
questionnaire  used  and  a  summary  of  the  replies  received  appear  on  pages 
23-33. 


A  Brief  History  of  Program  Planning 

Evidence  of  the  constant  changes  in  the  agricultural  situation  in 
the  United  States  and  in  methods  of  county  extension-program  determination 
is  revealed  in  the  history  of  agricultural  extension  since  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914.   The  act  was  "based  upon  the  fact  that  accumu- 
lated knowledge  from  experiment  and  research  needed  to  "be  extended  to  the 
farms.   Therefore,  in  the  earlv  days  the  urograms  were  predetermined,  and 
farmers  received  what  was  offered  "by  the.  pioneer  agents.   Farm  problems 
were  apparent  in  the  early  days  of  agricultural  education,  and  programs 
were  relatively  easy  to  prepare.   The  "boll  weevil  destroyed  the  cotton. 
Smut  reduced  oat  and  wheat  yields,  and  sour  soils  caused  clover  failure. 
The  solutions  were  fairly  simole  and  easy  to  apuly.   In  the  main  the  demon- 
stration method  was  used  as  the  teaching  agency.   Thousands  of  farmers  could 
readily  see  these  demonstrations,  and  as  a  result  many  improved  farm  produc- 
tion practices  were  adopted. 

The  first  extension  leaders  saw  that  county  extension  organizations 
served  as  agencies  not  only  through  which  agricultural  information  could  "be 
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extended  to  farmers,  but  through  which  local  farm  experiences  and  problems 
could  "be  suggested  by  farmers  as  a  "basis  for  crograms  and  further  research. 
Thus  farmers  were  scon  made  a  party  to  the  planning.   Sources  of  farm  in- 
come were  listed  in  thousands  of  communities,  factors  limiting  those  incomes 
suggested,  and  projects  selected  on  the  "basis  of  those  factors  "by  local 
peonle.   These  community  programs  were  coordinated  into  county  programs  "by 
a  county  program-planning  committee,  or  "by  the  county  agent  and  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  county  extension  organization. 

The  historians  called  this  the  period  when  programs  were  self- 
determined  rather  than  predetermined  as  in  the  "beginning.   This  was  a  very 
significant  period  in  the  history  of  extension  program  olanning.   Thousands 
of  farmers,  for  the  first  time  in  their  experience,  were  given  an  opportun- 
ity "by  the  extension  service  to  gatner  around  farm  dining-room  and  kitchen 
tables,  in  schoolhouses  and  grange  halls,  collectively  to  study  and  plan 
action  on  their  problems. 

This  type  of  planning  served  a  useful  puroose,  but  after  a  number  of 
years  the  weakness  of  the  plan  became  apparent.   County  programs  too  often 
grew  to  be  long  lists  of  miscellaneous  projects  organized  to  meet  the  many 
and  varied  requests  from  each  community.   Such  programs  tended  to  call  for 
far  more  activity  that  the  county  agent  could  effectively  carry  out.   He 
spread  his  time  and  energy  over  too  many  fields  of  work  and  upon  problems 
that  were  not  of  vital  importance.   Farmer  leadership  was  not  sufficiently 
developed,  nor  were  agents  experienced  in  selecting  and  training  them.   So 
today  although  a  few  counties  still  continue  this  type  of  planning,  in 
general  most  counties  have  modified  this  procedure  in  many  ways. 

Close  study  with  farmers  of  the  factors  limiting  farm  income  and 
tne  increase  in  economic  knowledge  revealed  the  importance  of  economic  as 
well  as  biological  facts  in  program  olanning.   Mistakes  in  farm  business 
judgment,  as  well  as  errors  in  production  cractices,  were  known  to  affect 
farm  income  materially.  Poultrymen  may  cull  their  hens  skillfully  and 
apply  management  practices  that  reduce  the  number  of  hens  they  have  to  cull, 
only  to  find  the  production  efficiency  offset  by  the  failure  to  reckon  with 
the  effects  of  seasons,  cycles,  and  price  levels.   A  dairyman  may  balance 
the  production  of  farm  feeds  for  winter  and  summer,  raise  the  milk  and 
butterfat  production  of  his  cows,  but  he  discovers  that  the  general  price 
level,  the  cow  cs^cle,  and  factors  such  as  size  of  business,  selection  of 
enterprises,  and  labor  efficiency  have  their  influence  on  his  farm  income. 

Therefore,  marketing,  farm-management,  and  economic  facts  as  well  as 
production  factors  were  introduced  in  county  Drogram-olanning  procedure. 
Tnis  gave  grea.t  impetus  to  the  gathering  and  assembling  of  facts  upon  which 
to  build  programs.   In  this  fact-determining  period  in  program  planning, 
effort  was  made  in  some  States  to  find  the  larger  farm  problems  and  to  make 
plans  of  work  that  provided  for  a  concerted  attack  for  a  long  period  on  those 
problems.   County-wide  commodity  or  project  committee  planning  began  to 
replace  the  community  committees'  planning  in  an  attempt  to- get  away  from  the 
overcrowded  progra-m  which  was  made  uo  of  many  activities,  many  of  them  insig- 
nificant.  District  and  county  agricultural  conference  committees  were  estab- 
lished in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  definite  changes  from  the  communitv 
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system,  allowing  for  more  intensive  study  of  economic  and  social  data,  were 
taking  cla.ce  when  the  world  depression  came. 

The  emergencies  caused  "by  the  depression  and  the  drought  have  created 
situations  which  have  led  to  the  setting  up  of  large  regional  and  national 
agricultural  planning  agencies,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration.  The  educational  and  administrative  work  associated  with  these  pro- 
grams has  taken  the  major  share  of  the  time  of  many  of  the  county  extension 
agents  for  the  past  3  years.   With  the  rise  in  farm  incomes,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  renewed  interest  in  improved  methods  of  planning  county  agricul- 
tural extension  programs.   The  task  is  not  as  easy  as  in  the  early  days. 
The  simple  type  of  program  which  dealt  largely  with  "biologic  factors  of  pro- 
duction will  not  meet  the  needs  today.   Farm  leaders  and  extension  agents 
recognize  that  agriculture  is  changing  constantly  and  that  extension  programs 
should  "be  designed  to  help  them  make  the  necessary  adjustments  most  quickly 
and  effectively.   Great  social  and  economic  situations  must  "be  understood. 
National  and  international  situations  and  trends  must  he  considered.   Wiser 
policies  of  land  use  in  large  areas  must  he  developed.   There  is  much  more 
information  available  from  the  census,  planning  hoards,  farm  accounts,  sur- 
veys, and  the  like,  which  requires  organization,  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
More  local  farm-practice  surveys  need  to  he  taken.   Programs  of  work  must  be 
more  extensive  than  a  mere  list  of  proposed  demonstrations.   Careful  study 
must  he  made  of  situations  and  teaching  plans  in  this  new  analysis  period 
which  is  just  beginning. 


Fundamental  Functions  of  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

The  logical  starting  point  in  county  agricultural  extension  program 
planning  is  to  define  the  chief  function  of  the  service.   The  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities    survey,!;/  made  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  in  1930,  and  results  of  the  interviews  with  27  county  agents  in 
seven  States  in  May  1935  show  the  need  of  clarification  by  the  extension 
personnel  of  their  understanding  of  the  fundamental  function  of  extension 
education  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  fundamental  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  farm  people  themselves,  and  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  foster- 
ing attitudes  of  mind  and  capacities  which  will  enable  them  better  to  meet 
the  individual  and  civic  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted.  Dr.  C.  3. 
Smith  ^/elaborates  uoon  the  aim  as  follows:  "Extension  work  in  its  deeper 
significance  is  designed  to  develop  the  man  —  to  draw  him  out  through  his 
taking  part  in  worth-while  enterprises,  through  explaining  his  work  to  his 
neighbors,  through  making  reports  of  accomplishment,  through  counseling  with 


-U.  S.  Office  of  Education.   Survey  of  land-grant  colleges  and  universities: 
Extension  Service.   U.  S.  Off.  Ed.   Bull.  1930,  no.  9,  v.  2,  pt.  7,  vv . 
435-580. 

-Smith,  C.  B.  ,  and  Wilson,  M.  C.   The  agricultural  extension  system  of  the 
United  States.   402  pp.,  illus.   New.  York,  1930. 
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others  on  matters  of  common  interest,  through  study  with  the  extension  agent 
of  his  own  farm  and.  home  problems  =  nd  those  of  the  county,  State,  and  Nation, 
to  perfect  his  technique,  to  enlarge  his  vision  —  to  see  that  the  man  grows." 

Br.~L.  ?:.  Bailey,  former  dean  of  the'New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
is  often  quoted  as  saying  that  the  principal  aim  of  extension  education  is 
the  development  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  on  the  farms,  and  not 
the  growing  of  "better  livestock  and  crops.   Too  often  the  effort  of  extension 
workers  indicates  that  they  consider  the  latter  the  end  product  rather  than 
the  means  to  an  end. 


The  General  Aims  of  Agricultural  Extension  "Education 

If  there  is  to  "be  progress  in  the  development  of  farm  people  — 
progress  which  means  changes  directed  toward  desirable  ends,  there  must  be 
formulated  in  clear  and  understandable  fashion  the  general  aims  of  exten- 
sion education;  that  is,  statements  of  the  changes  in  farm  people  the  service 
expects  to  facilitate.   Will  these  changes  be  solely  vocational,  or  will  they 
be  social  and  humanistic  as  well?   For  a  long  time  the  primary  objective  has 
"been  vocational  -  teaching  better  farming  to  improve  standard  of  living 
through  improved  methods  of  production.   Very  slowly  State  and  counties  have 
studied  aims  and  the  result  has  been  most  encouraging.   They  are  broadening 
the  concepts  of  extension  education.   They  have  expressed  a  belief  in  tne 
possibilities  of  a  richer  rural  folk  life  in  America,  but  are  concluding 
that  this  cannot  be  developed  through  an  educational  program  which  places 
its  attention  too  exclusively  upon  improving  the  economic  side  of  farm  life. 

We  do  not  mean  by  aim  some  immediate  goal  or  objective.   Rather  an 
aim  as  an  educational  term  means  a  generalized  statement  which  indicates 
the  direction  which  a  life  activity  should  be  taking.   Thus  the  improvement  . 
of  the  farmers'  economic  welfare  is  an  aim.   An  aim  may  include  any  number 
of  objectives.   Better  feeding  practices,  larger  size  of  business,  balance 
of  enterprises,  more  milk  per  cow,  may  be  objectives:   Obviously,  objectives 
will  vary  with  communities  and  counties,  depending  upon  the  situation  each 
presents.  Unless  the  major  aims  are  understood  and  the  situations  in  a 
given  area  are  understood,  the  objectives  tend  to  become  the  same,  county  by 
county,  State  by  State.   Then  we  find  stereotyped  projects  and  static  pro- 
grams.  An  aim  is  like  a  searchlight  to  help  us  pick  out  the  specific  situ- 
ations affecting  the  farmers'  income,  for  example,  in  this  and  that  community. 
This  searchlight  forces  us  to  find  solutions  for  specific  problems  instead 
of  borrowing  projects  or  activities  first  designed  to  meet"  particular  situa- 
tions elsewhere. 

It  seems .appropriate  that  aims  should  be  agreed  upon  in  each  State. 
Periodically,  the.  extension  directors  might  call  together  some  farmers, 
county  agents,  and  specialists  and  with  the  help  of  the  educational  author- 
ities define  the  scope  of  extension  work,  and  provide  for  a  balance  between 
vocational,  social,  and  humanistic  purposes.   If  the  best  rural  stock  is  to 
remain  on  the  land,  the  open  country  must  be  a  good  place  to  live.   Besides 
vocational,  it  must  have  recreational,  cultural,  health,  and  citizenship 
advantages  as  well.   The  extension  service  has  a  responsibility  in' helping 
rural  people  to  acquire  these  advantages. 
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If  there  is  to  tie  progress  and  not  mere  evolution  in  the  development 
of  farm  people,  the  general  objectives  must  "be  periodically  determined. 
This  is  essential  in  effective  program  planning. 

"Greeting  his  pupils  the  "master  asked: 
'What  would  you  learn  of  me?' 
And  the  reply  came: 
'How  shall  we  care  for  our  "bodies? 

How  shall  we  rear  our  children? 

How  shall  we  work  together? 

How  shall  we  live  with  our  fellowmen7 

How  shall  we  play? 

For  what  ends  shall  we  live? 

And  the  teacher  pondered  these  words, 

And  sorrow  was  in  his  heart,  for  his  own 
learning  touched  not  these  things." — 3/ 


What  Is  a  County  Agricultural  Extension  Program? 

When  the  aims  are  determined,  the  next  question  which  may  need  clar- 
ification is,  What  is  a  county  agricultural  extension  program?   There  is 
much  confusion  in  the  answers  to  this  question.   There  is  talk  of  annual  and 
long-time  programs,  agricultural  policies,  agricultural  programs,  and  exten- 
sion programs.   A  review  of  programs  from  counties  in  14  States  fails  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.   In  general,  the  programs  are  list  of  projects.   In 
one  State  the  county  programs  are  lists  of  projects  opposite  which  are  the 
proposed  number  of  demonstrations,  in  contrast  to  the  county  programs  in 
another  State,  which  are  statements  of  situations  for  each  major  type  of 
farming,  lists  of  major  farm  problems,  and  detailed  plans  of  work  for  each 
problem.   For  the  purpose  of  preparing  reoorts  for  local  and  national  appro- 
priating bodies,  programs  have  been  made  for  the  calendar  year  or  for  a 
definite  period.   Such  a  procedure  has  conflicted  with  the  long-time  nature 
of  the  agricultural  industry.   Two  State  supervisors  comment  on  this  point 
as  follows:   "We  have  long  since  discontinued  the  plan  of  mapping  out  a  pro- 
gram at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  expecting  that  program  to  be  completed 
within  12  months'  time,  and  then  proceeding  to  make  an  entirely  new  program 
for  another  calendar  year."  And  the  other  says:   "I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  a  long-time  agricultural  program  or  policy.   We  do  not  make  a  pro- 
gram for  any  specific  period,  but  rather  we  have  projects  and  we  advocate 
practices  which  involve  years  of  time  to  get  results.   In  this  sense  we  do 
have  long-time  programs." 

In  .a  public  educational  system  designed  for  people  operating  a  busi- 
ness such  as  agriculture,  it  would  seem  that  two  things  are  needed  in  each 
county  —  one,  a  county  agricultural  extension  program;  the  other,  an  annual 
■plan  of  work. 


3/  Chapman,  J.  C.  ,  and  Counts,  G-.  S.   Principles  of  education.   645  pp. 
Boston,  1924. 
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The  county  agricultural  extension  program  or  prospectus  is  the  perm- 
anent program.   It  is  the  program  that  is  constantly  "being  "built  with  the 
assembling  of  local  and  national  facts.   It  is  the  program  that  permits 
farmer  committeemen, specialists ,  and  county  agents  to  see  the  major  trends, 
to  recognize  the  essential  farm  adjustments  that  are  needed  from  which  to 
make  annual  plans  of  work  that  include  provisions  for  education  in  terms 
of  the  larger  and  more  significant  issues  of  rural  life.   It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  this  kind  of  a  program  assembled  in  a  sturdy  loose-leaf 
notebook  in  every  county  extension  office  in  the  United  States.   Divisions 
in  the  "book  might  be  for  the  major  types  of  farming,  for  health,  recreation, 
and  there  might  be  other  headings  representing  the  county  extension  organi- 
zation objectives.   Each  division  might  contain: 

1.  Statement  of  situation  for  each  major  type  of  farming  and 
for  other  objectives.   Statements  of  situations  are  state- 
ments of  facts  with  interpretations.   The  factual  informa- 
tion is  of  a  local,  county,  State,  regional,  and  National 
nature,  obtained  from  local  farm-practice  surveys  and 
accounts,  demonstrations,  census,  economic  and  social 
studies,  planning-board  reports,  and  other  similar  sources. 
The  present  county  planning  project  of  the  adjustment  admin- 
istration should  furnish  much  valuable  data,  "but  it  should 
be  balanced  with  local  farm  situation  material.   Tables  and 
graphs  should  provide  for  the  addition  of  figures  for  a 
period  of  years. 

2 .  Statements  of  the  major  farm  -problems  for  each  type  of 
farming,  and  the  major  problems  for  other  objectives 
arrived  at  from  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  statement  of 
situation.   (Possibly  a  list  of  minor  problems  might  be 
included. ) 

NOTE. — The  preparation  of  these  statements  of  farm  problems  will 
not  be  easy.  "We  have  tended  too  much  -perhaps  to  think  of  our 
formal  projects  as  problems.  Whereas  these  may  actually  be 
solutions  proposed  to  improve  situations  of  limited  or  highly 
specialized  groups.   The  lasic  problem  of  the  mass  of  dairy 
farmers  is  one  of  low  incomes.   Increasing  the  production  per 
cow  is  not  a  problem  in  the  program  sense,  but  a  partial  solu- 
tion. More  fundamental  solutions  may  be  increasing  the  size 
of  the  business,  balancing  the  dairy  enterprise  with  cash 
crops  or  poultry,  or  decreasing  labor  costs. 

3 .  Suggested  general  solutions  for  each  major  problem .   Th e s e 
solutions  will  vary  with  the  different  situations  and  can 
hardly  be  the  same  for  an  entire  State  or  for  the  Nation. 
The  feed  problem  cannot  be  met  universally  by  stressing 
pasture  improvement  as  the  solution.   In  some  counties  the 
solution  may  be  to  raise  more  legume  hay.   In  otner  counties, 
that  solution  would  be  uneconomical  and  impractical.   The 
apple  grower  who  supplies  a  fancy  trade  may  have  different 
problems  and  must,  therefore,  apply  different  solutions 
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from  those  of  the  orchardist  who  sells  to  the  huckster  or 
general  trade.   Practices  offered  as  solutions  to  the  com- 
mercial poultry  producer  may  not  meet  the  farm  flock  owners' 
needs.   The  test  must  always  he  -.-  will  the  solution  pro- 
posed actually  "be  economical,  will  it  increase  net  income? 

To  "build  such  a  county  program  will  require  time  and  patience  to  get 
the  initial  work  done.   It  cannot  "be  done  hurriedly,  hut  it  can  he  done 
throughout  the  year  as  time  and  occasion  permit  —  when  a  specialist  is  in 
the  county  to  help,  when  local  surveys  or  data  are  available,  when  the 
county  committee  has  the  most  time  to  study  the  material.   In  loose-leaf 
form  it  can  he  revised  easily.   There  is  opportunity  for  the  ahundant  use 
of  ingenuity  and  originality  in  the  constant  "building  of  this  kind  of  a 
permanent  program. 

The  program  may  he  made  availahle  to  all  county  organizations,  editors, 
rural  ministers,  chamher-of-commerce  secretaries,  industries,  and  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  county's  agriculture. 

The   primary  purpose  of  this  type  of  program  is  to  help  county  commit- 
teemen, county  agents,  and  specialists  to  direct  their  work  in  a  systematic, 
organized  way  to  help  the  mass  of  rural  people  affected  to  meet  the  prohlems 
and  improve  their  situations.   Therefore,  such  programs  need  to  he  supple- 
mented hy  well  organized,  detailed  plans  of  work  designed  to  teach  the 
majority  the  significance  of  each  prohlem  attacked  and  how  to  he  successful 
with  the  practices  recommended  as  solutions  to  that  prohlem. 

Such  annual  plans  of  work  assume  that  the  county  agent  will  concen- 
trate on  relatively  few  hut  very  important  farm  prohlems.   Such  work  out- 
lines likewise  place  responsibility  for  their  success  directly  upon  the 
county  agent.   He  must,  in  accordance  with  his  local  situations,  maintain  a 
continuity  of  teaching  influences  if  the  majority  are  to  change  their  prac- 
tices or  readjust  their  "business  to  new  situations.  Meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions must  he  preceded  hy  surveys,  circular  matter,  letters,  news  articles, 
and  other  material  to  drive  home  situations  and  prohlems.   These  all  must 
he  followed  hy  a  continuity  of  teaching  media  that  will  influence  people  to 
change  and  he  successful  in  the  change. 


County  Agricultural  Extension  Organizations 

The  State  surveys  show  that  for  1936  ahout  40  percent  of  the  counties 
have  county  farm  "bureaus  functioning  as  extension  organizations,  which 
sponsor  extension  work.   The  other  60  percent  list  county  advisory  hoards, 
agricultural  councils,  agricultural  committees,  extension  associations,  and 
hoards  of  agriculture  as  the  sponsoring  groups.   Only  a  third  of  the  States 
show  the  organization  of  community  as  well  as  county  committees,  and  in 
50  percent  of  these  States  such  organization  is  not  uniform  for  all  counties. 

Assuming  that  genuine  farmer  participation  in  program  planning  is 
essential,  certain  county  committee  organizations  may  he  seriously  questioned. 
The  first  one  is  a  county  planning  committee  of  from  3  to  12  or  15  committeemen. 
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Such  a  plan  does  not  provide  adequate  representation.   Nor  does  it  give 
opportunity  for  a  sufficient  number  of  farm  leaders  to  grow  and  develop  in 
their  ability  to  analyze  situations  and  plan  programs. 

The  second  organization  questioned  is  a  county  council  made  up  of 
representatives  of  farm  organizations,  "bankers,  city  service  clubs,  rural 
ministers,  farmers  and  their  wives.   Such  a  council  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, "but  it  may  not  function  well  as  a  permanent,  effective  county  agri- 
cultural extension  program  planning  group.   Too  often  where  such  councils 
are  organized,  the  annual  county  program  for  the  farm,  the  rural  home,  and 
rural  youth  is  adapted  in  one  meeting,  with  little  "background  of  study  of 
actual  situations  -  needs.   Often  farmer  representatives  tend  to  rubber 
stamp  programs  that  are  proposed  for  adoption.   To  study  and  analyze  the 
county-wide  problem  for  the  farms,  the  home,  and  the  youth,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  require  more  preparation  and  more  study  than  can  usually  be  given 
in  one  group  meeting. 

In  one  State  planning  committees  are  organized  as  the  need  arises; 
the  situation  is  studied,  programs  are  planned  and  the  committees  discussed. 
In  several  States,  county-wide  project  committees  are  still  functioning  in 
planning  single  enterprises  of  commodity  programs.   One  State  plan  provides 
for  community  committees  with  only  occasional  county-wide  but  no  State-wide 
commodity  committees.   One  other  organization  plan  which  is  similar  in  prac- 
tically every  county  in  the  State  where  it  is  in  effect  is  worth  describing 
here  in  some  detail.   It  starts  with  community  committees,  but  not  the  old 
communities  of  the  model-T-Ford  days.   They  are  combinations  of  the  smaller 
communities,  grouped  into  regions  or  districts  about  a  large  trading  center, 
centralized  school,  convenient  grange  or  town  hall.   These  committeemen 
make  up  county-wide  types  of  farming  committees,  i.e.  dairying,  general 
crops,  poultry  farming,  etc.,  rather  than  single  enterprises  or  project 
committees.   The  chairman  of  the  county  types-of-f arming  committees  meet  in 
five  State  regional  groups  and  elect  one  member  from  each  district ,  thus 
completing  the  organization  with  major  type-of-farming  committees  of  five 
members  each  for  the  State. 

As  the  depression  lifts  and  relatively  normal  situations  return, 
serious  thought  is  being  given  to  this  problem  of  strengthening  and  revis- 
ing county  extension  organizations.   There  must  always  be  differences  between 
the  county  sponsoring  and  program-planning  organizations  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent situations  in  48  States.   However,  the  following  points  should  apply  in 
general: 

1.  Program  planning  with  farmers  is  one  of  the  best  but  most 
difficult  methods  of  teaching.   It  requires  time,  patience, 
and  skill. 

2.  Large  numbers  of  farmers  should  be  given  opportunity  to 
participate. 

3.  Partictoation  by  committeemen  should  be  such  as  to  - 

a.  Develop  their  year-round  interest  in  planning 
their  own  programs  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
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observe  results  of  their  programs,  appraise  their 
judgments,  gather  local  data,  and  actively  serve 
during  a -stated  period  for  which  they  are  chosen. 

b.  Cause  them  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  analyze 
and  recognize  significant  farm  problems  and  pass 
judgment  upon  the  solution.  ' 

c.  Bring  them  understanding  of  their  job  and  of  the 
county  organization  as  a  permanent  adult  educational 
institution  in  which  they  are  true  partners  with  the 
State  college  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  .  .: ' 

4.   Recognition  of  the  ideal  county ' extension  organization,  which 
begins  back  in  the  community  or  township,  develops  county- 
wide  project  or  types-of-farming  committees,  provides  a  county 
executive  committee  that  meets  once  a  month  to  make  policies, 
handle  emergencies,  and  follow  the  program  through  the  year 
with  the  county  agent  and  with  affiliated  State  and' National 
committees  which  function  educationally. 


The  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  County 
Program  Planning 

Directors  of  extension  well  recognize  that  the  new  problems  facing 
the  county  agent  in  planning  county  extension  programs  demand  some  readjust- 
ments in  the  organization  and  planning  of  the  headquarters  staff.   They  see 
the  need  for  coordinating  the  work  of  specialists,  of  restricting  the  perhaps 
too  highly  specialized  and  independently  conceived  program.   They  recognize 
that  county  agents  and  their  supervisors  have  been  forced  to  increase  admin- 
istrative phases  of  work  along  a  much  larger  line  of  activities  initiated 
locally  as  well  as  nationally.   These  directors  see  that  if  the  county  agent 
is  to  continue  to  function  as  the  local  agency  in  advancing  organized  exten- 
sion work,  projects  may  need  to  be  reduced  in  number  and  plans  of  work  de- 
veloped, which  will  give  both  specialists  and  county  agents  definite  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  getting  results.   The  directors  have  accepted  the 
larger  aims,  and  know  that  their  staff  members  must  shift  emphasis  from 
specializing  in  many  activities  to  concentrating  on  fundamental  problems  of 
the  average  farmer.   These  directors  see  the  need  for  obtaining  far  more 
local  economic  data  to  supplement  the  data  on  national  and  international 
situations  which  are  increasingly  available.   Extension  directors  know  that 
the  day  is  past  when  a  county  extension  program  can  offer  only  improved 
production  practices.   They  know  that  the "farmer  is  demanding  consideration 
of  social  and  economic  changes  and  problem's  as  well. 

Now  all  this  must  reflect  back  to  the  research  and  resident  instruc- 
tion division  as  well,  as  pointed  out  in  the  survey  of  land-grant  colleges 
referred  to  previously.   This  report  states  that  there  is  lack  of  close 
articulation  of  extension  with  resident  instruction  and  research  —  the 
function  of  the  specialists  of  bringing  back  to  their  institutions  pressing 
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problems  from  the  field  requiring  research  attention  ha?  not  "been  suffici- 
ently emphasized.   The  report  also  brings  out  that  programs  of  work  consist 
often  of  a  large  number,  of  projects  hastily  chosen  and  "thrown  together" 
into  a  paper  outline  of  activities.  Projects  should  "be  fewer  in  number  and 
the  elements  of  each  thoroughly  analyzed.   Both  points  have  been  borne  out 
in  this  study  of  programs.  Another  statement  might  be  added  which  has  been 
partially  covered,  namely,  that  there  has  not  been  effective  correlation  of 
effort  upon  major  farm  problems  by  specialists  in  the  various  college  depart- 
ments. 

This  study  reveals  that  several  State  directors  are  recognizing  these 
problems  and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  the  situation.   One  plan  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  supervisor  of  programs,  another  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  central  program  committee  at  the  college.   This  approach  has 
merit,  and  should  lead  to  improvement  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  above. 

But  still  more  important  is  the  need  for  adequate  supervisors  to  work 
with  the  county  agent  in  bringing  about  a  cooperative  farmer-specialist 
farm-problem  approach  ra.ther  than  a  college-oroject  approach  to  programs. 
This  requires  spending  more  time  in  helping  specialists  and  county  agents 
to  collect,  analyze,  and  interpret  data  and  discover  the  larger,  more  signif- 
icant farm  problems  in  each  county  or  region  in  the  State.   It  requires  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  the  technique  of  program  planning  by  the  cooperating 
agencies.   It  requires  correlating  the  work  of  the  many  specialists  and 
specialist  problems  with  research.   (Note:   And  it  requires  the  checking  of 
results  of  planning  and  of  programs.)   This  is  no  small  task,  but  a  vitally 
essential  one.   Still  more  skillful  and  creative  supervision  is  needed  to 
aid  the  county  agent  in  choosing  the  essential  from  the  nonessential,  the 
few  important  tasks  from  the  many  that  clamor  for  attention,  and  directing 
his  efforts  effectively  upon  these  few  with  satisfying  results.   It  is  to 
the  supervisor  that  the  county  agent  must  look  for  aid  in  keeping  the  aims 
clear,  and  finding  right  objectives  to  catch  the  vision  of  the  value  of 
giving  many  farmers  the  right  kind  of  program-planning  opportunities  and  to 
acquire  the  art  of  producing  genuine  farmer  interest  and  participation  in 
annual  and  long-time  program  planning. 

These  suggestions  are  based  upon  the  meager  but  serious  efforts  of 
recent  years  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  possibly  in  other  States. 


Procedures  in  County  Program  Planning 

In  summary,  the  following  steps  would  seem  to  be  developed  in  any 
county  program  planning  today: 

Clarify  aims  and  objectives  of  extension  education. 

Define  county  agricultural  extension  programs  and 
"clans  of  work. 
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Provide  farmers  with  ample  opportunity  for  continuous 
and  genuine  participation  in  planning. 

Get  specialists,  county  agents,  and  farmers  to  approach 
program  planning  by  the  collection,  organization,  anal- 
ysis, and  interpretation  of  county  situations,  and  "by 
searching  for  the  larger  problems. 

Provide  for  coordination  of  nlans  of  work  for  the  basic 
problems. 

G-ive  attention  to  the  closer  correlation  of  extension 
and  research. 

Possibly  this  is  as  far  as  this  studv  should  go,  leaving  the  specific 
procedures  to  be  worked  out  by  States  and  counties  according  to  the  many 
different  circumstances.   However,  a  brief  description  of  some  procedures 
recommended  in  several  States  mav  be  of  value.   These  procedures  are  selected 
from  all  sections  of  the  country.   These  particular  procedures  were  selected 
to  provoke  thought  and  because  some  of  them  contain  unique  suggestions. 

Before  studying  these  procedures  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
general  a  study  of  all  recommended  procedures  reveals  two  glaring  weaknesses: 

a.  Lack  of  effective  farmer  participation  in  planning. 

b.  Failure  to  ^et  sufficient  community  and  county 
farm  data  as  a  basis  for  oroblem  determination. 

These  are  two  serious  indictments.   The  first  may  be  disputed  by 
many,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  general  attitude  is  that  the  county 
committee  is  a  good  one  because  it  endorses  any  project  presented,  or  that 
it  is  good  psychology  to  have  farmers  think  they  made  the  program  rather 
than  to  have  the  attitude  that  no  matter  how  difficult,  farmers  must  be  a 
party  to  the  planning  from  the  beginning. 

Not  one  of  the  27  counties  visited  in  May  1936  in  seven  different 
States  had  made  local  surveys  the  past  few  years  for  the  puroose  of  getting 
local  farm  practice  data  that  might  throw  some  light  upon  basic  farm  prob- 
lems and  the  solutions  of  those  problems. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  such  surveys ,  and 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  spending  time  to  take  them,  "The  county  agent  knows  the 
situation"  is  the  common  answer.   Still  there  is  evidence  that  too  often 
neither  he  nor  the  specialist  had  known  the  actual  local  situations  and 
t>roblems  that  affect  the  ma.ioritv  of  the  farmers. 
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Procedures  Recommended  "by  States  for  1936  County 
and  State  Program  Planning 

1.  Agents  conduct  surveys  -  letters  and  personal  interviews. 
Hold  meetings  of  county  project  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  tentative  program. 

Agent  prepares  tentative  urograms  for  the  college  and  goes 
over  these  programs  with  the  specialists  at  the  fall  annual 
conference. 

County  farm-bureau  "board  meets  to  adopt  county  program. 
Adopted  program  is  taken  "back  to  community  committees. 
Final  draft  of  program  by  agents  is  approved  by  the  member- 
ship at  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  Director  appoints  central  administrative  committee  at 
college.   Members  of  the  committee  (supervisor  and  special- 
ist) are  assigned  blocks  of  counties. 

Central  committee  members  meet  county  committees  to 
organize  and  obtain  appointment  of  project  committees. 
Central  committee  meets  with  college  administrative  staff 
and  specialist  to  assign  specialists  to  counties,  to  meet 
with  project  committees,  and  present  situation  material. 
County  project  committees  hold  several  meetings. 
County  conference  of  all  project  committees  is  called  to 
coordinate  and  complete  program. 

Note. — This  procedure  is  for  1936;  it  will  be  revised  for 
1937." 

3.  Age^t  meets  county  boards  of  agriculture  to  outline  plans, 
indicate  projects  to  be  emphasized,  and  set  goals.   Sugges- 
tions of  county  board  are  reported  back  to  community  com- 
mittees. 

Agent  prepares  final  program  and  meets  with  specialists  and 
supervisors  to  make  plans  of  work. 

4.  Specialists  organized  into  types-of-farming  committees. 
Example. — Dairy  farm  committee  is  represented  by  specialist 
from  dairy  husbandry,  dairy  industry  (quality  milk) ,  agri- 
cultural economics  and  farm  management,  agronomy  and  agri- 
cultural engineering. 

Meet  with  supervisors  in  the  early  fall  and  prepare  situa- 
tion and  problem  statements  for  all  major  types  of  farming. 
Reports  are  mimeographed  and  mailed  to  county  agents. 

County  agents  get  local  farm  practice  and  economic  data  to 
supplement  State  types-of-farming  reports. 
Agents  hold  meetings  of  county  types-of-farming  committees 
to  consider  facts  and  major  problems. 

Agents  report  problems  recommended  for  current  year  by 
county  committees  to  community  committees  for  confirmation, 
revision,  and  suggested  plans  of  work  (demonstrations,  meet- 
ings, etc.). 
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Agents  present  final  program  to  county  farm-hureau  execu- 
tive committees  for  approval. 

Copies  of  complete  program  are  mimeographed  and  sent  to 
specialist  in  each  college  department. 

Specialists,  supervisors,  and  in  some  cases  county  committees 
complete  plans  of  work  "by  correspondence,  or  in  conferences. 

5.  College  staff  conference  is  held  to  make  recommendations  "by 
counties. 

Supervisor  goes  over  tentative  urogram  with  each  county  agent. 
County  agents  hold  series  of  community  meetings,  using  ques- 
tionnaire to  get  local  farm  practices.   From  the  questionnaire 
and  discussion,  the  tentative  program  is  revised.   County  farm- 
hureau  executive  committee  makes  final  recommendation  and 
approves. 

6.  New  plan  now  "being  started.   First  year:   County-wide  meeting 
in  October  of  all  township  leaders  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
organization  and  help  them  to  analyze  their  joh. 

Second  year :   This  meeting  will  he  for  the  purpose  of  further 
training,  plus  a  check-up,  or  achievement  meeting,  of  the 
program  previously  planned. 

Note. — This  supervisor  recognizes  the  importance  of  training 
committeemen  for  the  olanning  job..   Ke  writes:   "Is  it 
not  true  that  individuals  have  jobs  thrust  upon  them; 
or  stating  it  in  another  way  'we  dump  them  into  jobs' 
without  giving  further  consideration  to  training  them 
for  their  work.   I  "believe  we  have  reached,  or  perhaps 
passed  the  -ooint  of  maximum  resnonse  obtainable  from 
local  leaders  unless  we  employ  different  tactics  in 
training  and  interesting  then  in  their  work.   A  revised 
approach  emphasizes  growth  through  organization,  though 
more  training  for  the  local  leader  may  he  well  worth 
consideration. " 

Novemher.   Township  committeemen  meet  in  several  regional  or 
district  meetings  to  discuss  programs  for  the  farm  family. 

Later.   Approval  of  district  programs  hy  county  committee. 

7.  Supervisors  and  specialists  review  past  year's  program  and 
study  county  programs  and  situations. 

District  conferences  of  agents  are  held  hy  supervisors  and 
specialists  for  the  -ourpose  of  discussing  programs. 
Agents  present  program  to  local  neople. 
Final  plans  of  work  made  by  agents  and  specialists  at 
annual  fall  conference. 
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8.  1936  plan  only.   County  farm-family  program  "building  com-, 
mittees  meet  each  month  to  - 

(1)  Discuss  economic  and  social  facts. 

(2)  Discuss  major  problems  and  appoint  subcommittees 
to  make  reports. 

(3)  Hear  reports  of  committees. 

The  State  nas  "been  divided  into  districts,  and  nine  special- 
ists and  the  supervisors  are  meeting  these  committees. 
The  plan  contemplates  the  formation  of  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  will  form,  the  "basis  for  long-time  county 
programs. 

9.  A.   County  agent  leader  and  specialists  meet  to  - 

(1)  Consider  factors  determining  types  of  farming. 

(2)  Consider  trends  in  State's  agriculture  and 
their  causes. 

(3)  Determine  what  the  problems  are. 

(4)  Make  plans  of  work  for  the  State. 

5.   Agent  and  specialist  meet  to  consider  State-wide  and 
county  plans. 

C.  Agents  prepare  county  plans  of  work. 

(1)  Status  of  problem. 

(2)  Difficulties. 

(3)  Methods  and  agencies  to  be  used. 

(4)  Calendar  of  work. 

D.  Plan  submitted  to  county  executive  committee  for  approval, 

E.  Plan  submitted  to  State  office  for  a-ocroval. 


Description  of  County  Programs 

A  statement  of  situations  and  program  for  vegetable  growers  in 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. ,  follows.   This  statement  illustrates  a  fine  develop- 
ment in  program  analysis  and  planning. 

"Onondaga  County  stands  thirty-fifth  in  the  United  States  in  value  of 
all  vegetables,  including  potatoes  and  cabbage,  according  to  the  1930  Census, 
In  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  Onondaga  County  stands  fifty- 
third  in  the  United  States,  with  a  value  of  $1,021,487.   Of  this  amount, 
cabbage  alone  accounts  for  $516,065;  value  of  vegetables  other  than  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  $506,432. 

"Onondaga  County  is  eighth  in  Hew  York  State  in  vegetables  other  than 
potatoes.   In  vegetables  other  than  cabbage  and  potatoes,  Onondaga  County 
stands  thirteenth  in  the  State,  raising  4,103  acres. 
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"Onondaga  County  has  increased  its  vegetable  acreage,  including  cab- 
bage, 1,800  acres  since  1919,  but  this  figure  is  821  acres  less  than  was 
grown  in  1910,  the  total  that  year  being  8,525  acres. 

"The  United  States  as  a  whole  has  shown  a  moderate  increase  since 
1929  in  the  acreage  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  market,  and  a  slightly 
greater  increase  of  truck  crops  for  commercial  canning.   In  New  York  State 
as  a  whole,  about  12,000  more  acres  of  truck  crops  are  being  grown  than  5 
years  ago.   The  North  Central  States  are  not  growing  as  many  acres  of  truck 
crops  as  in  1929.   The  Southern  States  are  growing  more,  particularly 
Florida  and  Texas.   There  is  also  an  increase  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California." 

Improved  transportation  facilities  -  both  railroad,  because  of  im- . 
proved  refrigeration,  and  truck  -  have  extended  the  distances  that  vege- 
tables are  shipped  into  eastern  markets.   Carlot  shipping  records  for  1928 
and  1929  show  that  2,415  carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  un- 
loaded in  the  Syracuse  market  in  1928  and  2,713  carloads  in  1929. 

Carlot  Shipments  of  Vegetables  From  Onondaga  County 

1932:  Beets,  2  carloads;  carrots,  2;  celery,  11;  corn,  1;  onions,  17;  mixed 
vegetables,  3.   Total,  35  carloads. 

1933:  Beets,  none;  carrots,  none;  celery,  3  carloads;  corn,  none;  mixed 
vegetables,  3;  onions,  17;  green  peas,  3.   Total,  26  carloads. 

Carlots  of  cabbage  shipped  in  1932  were  1,468,  and  in  1933,  1326. 

Carlot  Unloads  in  Syracuse,  1928  and  1929 

1923  1929 

Cabbage 43  (Va. ,  15;  S.C.,  10)  105  (Tex. ,26;  Va. ,  24;  S.C.,17) 

Celery 92  (Calif.,  2;  Fla.  ,  55;  119  (Calif .  ,21; Fla.  ,57;N,Y.  ,37) 

N.Y. ,  28) 

Lettuce 186  (Calif.,  117;  Ariz.,  172  (Calif.,  130;  Ariz.,  39) 

52) 

Onions 63  (N.Y. ,  18;  Tex.,  25;  86  (N. Y. ,28;Tex. ,37; Calif . ,9) 

Calif. ,  9) 

Potatoes 328  (Va..,  130;  Md.  ,  66;  328  (Va.  ,  161;  Md.  ,  51;  N.  J., 

Idaho,  23)  31;  Maine,  13) 

Sweetpotatoes. .   74  96 

Tomatoes 103  (Fla.,  33;  Tex.,  13;  154  (Fla.,  43;  Tex.,  42;  Tenn. , 

Tenn. ,  14;  Miss., 35)  23;  Miss.,  21) 

Cantaloups 155  (Calif.,  90;  Ariz. ,36;  186  (Calif.,  99;  Ariz.,  46; 

Md. ,  13;  Del.,  11)  Colo.,  17;  Del.,  12) 

Summary  of  vegetable  questionnaires. 

The  committeemen  reporting  on  the  questionnaire  indicated  that  they 
grew  an  average  of  33  acres  of  vegetable  crops.   Tomatoes,  cabbage,  and 
sweet  corn  were  the  major  crops  in  the  order  named. 
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The  majority  of  the  committeemen  sell  from  50  to  75  percent  of  their 
produce  on  the  city  market.   Those  producing  only  cabbage,  and  that  late 
cabbage,  sell  mostly  to  commission  houses.   About  half  of  tne  committeemen 
sell  from  10  to  50  percent  of  their  crop  direct  to  truckers. 

All  are  grading  in  some  form  or  other.   The  majority  of  the  committee- 
men favored  more  attention  to  United  States  grades.   A  minority  objected  to 
official  grades. 

Practically  all  committeemen  are  paying  attention  to  the  newer  varie- 
ties and  making  use  of  the  bulletin  from  the  vegetable-gardening  department. 

Most  of  the  committeemen  are  making  some  use  of  the  soil-testing 
service.   They  were  about  50-50  in  their  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were 
using  fertilizer  profitably  or  not. 

The  committeemen  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  it  paid  to  cultivate 
more  than  just  enough  to  control  weeds,  although  the  majority  of  them  an- 
swered the  question  that  they  were  cultivating  to  control  weeds,  but  at  the 
meeting  took  the  position  that  cultivation  for  control  of  soil  moisture  was 
essential . 

All  the  committeemen  answering  the  question  as  to  value  of  cabbage 
service  letters  stated  that  they  were  valuable  and  desired  them  continued. 

Problems. 


The  major  problem  of  the  vegetable  growers  of  Onondaga  County 
divides  itself  into  two  classifications:   1.  Production  problems.   2.  Market- 
ing problems. 

Production: 

1.  Soil  adaptation,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  type  of  soil  for 
the  variety  of  vegetable  being  grown  and  the  soil  reaction  and  its  influ- 
ence on  a  particular  crop  being  grown. 

2.  Disease  and  insect  control  and  use  of  insecticides. 

3.  Varieties,  adaptation  for  various  markets,  soil  conditions, 
and  quality. 

4.  Fertilizers,  use  and  adaptation. 

5.  Cultivation  and  weed  control. 

6.  .  Maintenance  of  soil  organic  matter. 

Marketing; 

1.  Grading  and  packing. 

2.  Storing. 

3.  Distribution. 

a.  Regional  market  development. 

b.  Organized  selling  to  meet  organized  buying. 

c.  More  complete  marketing  information  as  to  crops,  seeding, 
production,  time  of  shipment,  prices,  etc. 
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Suggested  plan  of  work. 

General  statement.   The  -farm  "bureau's  activities  with  vegetable 
growers  has  consisted  largely  in  contacts  with  the  Onondaga  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association  at  their  monthly  meetings,  arranging  for  speakers 
when  desired,  cooperating  with  vegetable  growers  in  summer  field-day  tours, 
with  the  State  association  at.  its  annual  meeting,  work  on  the  control  of 
cabbage  maggot  in  early  cabbage,  timing  the  applications,  etc.,  soil  anal- 
ysis for  acidity  and  alkalinity  to  determine  adaptability  to  certain  crops, 
the  sending  out  of  specia.1  vegetable-service  letters,  demonstration  of  seed 
treatment  in  the  greenhouse  for  damping-off ,  work  on  muck  in  control  of 
onion  mildew  and  celery  blight,  individual  information  on  fertilizer  prob- 
lems, disease  control,  and  varieties. 

Suggested  procedure  on  -product  ion  problems : 

1.  Conduct  soil-testing  service  to  determine  degree  of  acidity,  with 
recommendations  as  to  type  of  vegetables  that  may  be  grown.   Committee  be- 
lieves this  a  very  important  project. 

2.  Carry  on  work  on  disease  and  insect  control,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  cutworm,  cucumber  and  melon  wilt,  onion  mildew  on  muck,  celery 
blight,  damping-off  of  seedlings  in  the  greenhouse,  and  seed  treatment. 

The  committee  particularly  recommended  research  work  and  studies  on  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  for  control  of  lice,  worms,  and  insects  eating  holes  in  the 
leaves.  Disease  and  insect  control  is  the  major  problem.  Send  out  special 
service  letters. 

3.  Varieties:   Cooperate  with  growers  in  the  selection  and  growing 
of  varieties  adapted  to  local  soils,  climatic  conditions,  market  demand, 
etc. 

4.  Cooperate  with  growers  by  means  of  service  letters,  personal  con- 
tact and  meetings  to  aid  them  in  using  the  proper  fertilizer  and  obtaining 
fertilizer-spreading  machinery  to  permit  the  applications  of  higher-analysis, 
cheaper-cost-per-unit  fertilizer,  so  that  the  greatest  returns  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

5.  Carry  on  educational  work  on  cultivation  and  weed  control,  root 
pruning,  shallow  cultivation,  number  of  cultivations  necessary,  preparation 
of  the  ground  before  planting,  etc.   Committee  united  in  favor  of  cultiva- 
tion, not  only  for  weed  control  but  also  moisture  control,  and  disagrees 
with  college  recommendations  on  this  point. 

Suggested  procedure  on  marketing  problems: 

1.  Grading:  Cooperate  with  growers  and  growers'  organizations  in 
studying  the  matter  of  grades,  packing,  etc.,  only  as  requests  are  made. 
Not  to  be  pressed. 

2.  Carry  on  educational  work  that  will  aid  the  growers  in  their 
storage  problems. 

3.  Distribution: 

a.  Cooperate  on  regional  market  development  for  the  protection 
of  the  growers. 

b.  Cooperate  with  the  State  farm-bureau  federation  vegetable 
growers'  marketing  committee  and  with  the  growers'  organi- 
zations in  the  study  and  dissemination  of  information  to 
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meet  the  organized  "buying  "by  chain  stores  and  the  like, 
c. "Aid  the  grower  in  receiving  more  complete  market  news 

information  as  to  prices,  crops,  time  of  movement,  etc. 
d.  Carry  on  educational  work,  making  available  studies  on  the 

use  of  trucks  in  transportation  of  vegetables. 

Miscellaneous :  Recognizing  the  value  of  organized  effort,  give  sup- 
port to  the  State  federation  vegetable  committee  and  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  in  their  activities  dealing  with  crop-control 
program,  organized  buying  by  chain  stores,  opposition  to  reduction  of  sell- 
ing commission  from  nrice  to  farmers  as  now  nracticed  "by  certain  subsidiary 
organizations,  effort  to  obtain  more  complete  crop-market  reports,  studies 
of  standardization  on  varieties,  practical  grades,  and  support  of  research 
work  and  funds  necessary  to  carry  this  on  -oroperly. 

A  description  of  15  county  programs  for  15  States  follows  to  show 
the  wide  variation  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  "county  agricultural  exten- 


Program  1.   Thirty-eight  pages.   Content:   (l)  Description  of  pro- 
cedure establishing  county  agricultural  agents'  nart  in  the  county  program. 

(2)  List  of  State  extension  objectives  -  economic  welfare,  health,  satis- 
factory family  relations,  instructive  social-civic  contacts  and  recreation. 

(3)  Brief  description  of  conditions  under  the  headings,  economic,  credit, 
morale  of  people,  and  attitude  of  urban  group  toward  extension.   (4)  De- 
tails of  projects  for  organization,  dairy,  legume,  and  forage  clubs, 
poultry,  agricultural  economics,  forestry,  miscellaneous.   Each  project  is 
outlined  under  the  headings,  status,  goals,  procedure.   Confusion  exists 
between  the  items  listed  under  goals  and  procedure.   For  example,  under 
dairying,  goal  no.  3  is  "to  hold  a  tour  for  members  and  guests  of  the 
D.H.I. A."   The  procedure  elaborates  on  this  goal  to  the  extent  that  it  says, 
the  tour  will  be  held  in  June.   Frequently  goals  were  established  but  no 
procedure  indicated  even  in  a  general  way.   (5)  Narrative  of  plans.   This 
describes  the  major  project,  pasture  improvement.   (6)  Calendar  of  work  by 
months.   (7)  Agreement  between  county  organization  and  college. 

Program  2.   A  calendar  for  12  months  listing  the  months  at  the  top 
of  the  page  and  means  and  agencies  on  the  left-hand  side. 

Program  3.   A  24-page  printed  program  listing  (1)  conference  com- 
mittees that  participated  in  making  the  program;  (2)  foreword;  (3)  reports 
for  agricultural  economics,  dairying,  small  seeds,  potatoes,  livestock, 
poultry,  weed  and  pest  control,  home  improvement,  hay  and  grain,  under  the 
headings,  situation  and  recommendations. 

Program  4.   Twelve  pages,  each  with  headings  as  follows:   Project, 
community  in  which  work  will  be  done,  number  of  demonstrations,  method  of 
procedure,  specialist  help  indicated,  where  needed,  and  goal.   The  final 
page  provides  for  rpproval  by  the  cooperating  agencies.   The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  clear-cue,  and  the  ~oals  list  the  number  of  farmers  each  project 
hopes  to  reach.   Twerty-six  projects  and  several  miscellaneous  items  are 
listed. 
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Program  5.   Five  pages  "listing  projects  divided  into  subprojects 
and  phases.   Opposite  each  subdivision  is  the  number  of  demonstrations 
contemplated.   Nine  projects  are  listed  with  a  total  of  33  subprojects  and 
a  total'  of  57  phases  under  the  33  subprojects. 

Program  6.   One  page.   Projects  "by  number,  phase  of  work,  and  goals. 

Program  7.   Two  pages,  listing  county  organization,  officers,  and 
committees,  and  22  projects  with  the  number  of  communities  and  demonstra- 
tions opposite  each  project. 

Program  8.   Seventeen  pages  (single  spaced).   Outline  contains  a 
section  telling  the  need  for  organization  and  a  plan  of  work  for  maintain- 
ing it.   Under  types  of  farming  there  are  five  sections  -  dairy  farming, 
fruit  farming,  poultry  farming,  vegetable  farming,  and  potatoes.   Each 
section  contains  a  detailed  statement  of  situation,  a  list  of  major  farm 
problems  and  a  plan  of  work.   Minor  problems  are  indicated  only  by  headings 
and  plans  of  work  in  the  last  two  pages.   The  situation  material  contains 
local  as  well  as  State  and  National  survey  material.   The  plans  of  work 
are  excellent,  but  there  is  failure  to  follow  closely  the  list  of  major 
problems  as  listed  with  specific  "clans  of  work. 

Program  9.   Six  pages.   List  of  projects  opposite  which  are  goals 
for  the  year.   The  goals  in  this  case  describe  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
for  each  project.   Nine  projects  and  43  subprojects  are  listed. 

Program  10.  Ten  pages.   First  page  gives  names  of  the  county  com- 
mittee.  Two  pages  describe  the  general  procedure  to  be  followed  for  11 
projects,  followed  by  a  2-page  calendar  listing  projects,  number  of  towns, 
goals,  and  days  required  for  specialist,  county  agents,  4-H  agent;  a  4- 
page  description  of  a  better-poultry  and  a  weed-eradication  campaign  which 
are  the:  major  projects. 

Program  11.  Four -page  outline,'  each  page  with  the  headings,  projects, 
goals,  number  of  communities,  number  of  days  agent  will  assist  and  the  month 
when  he  will  assist.   Eighteen  projects  are  listed  with  56  subheadings.   The 
goals  are  a  combination  of  statement  of  general  procedure  and  numbers  of 
cooperators. 

Program  12.  Seventeen  pages .   Nine  sections  as  follows:   The  county 
and  its  resources,  agricultural  economics,  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry, 
entomology,  4-H  club,  horticulture,  poultry,  soils,  and  crops.   The  subject- 
matter  sections  list  methods,  work  to  be  planned,  month.   At  the  beginning 
of  each  section  is  a  list  of  goals.   The  headings  under  method  are  local 
leaders,  result  demonstrations,  meetings,  circular  letters,  news  articles. 

Program  13.  Sixteen  pages.   Three-page  narrative  showing  county 
organization,  other  agencies  cooperating  in  determining  programs ,  needs  of 
county,  goals  established,  and  plans  of  work.   These  reports  are  then  tabu- 
lated on  forms  under  the  headings,  kind  of  work,  number  of  demonstrations, 
explanation  and  help  wanted.   Thirty  projects  are  listed  with  many  sub- 
headings . 
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Program  14.  Thirteen  pages.   Three  pages  giving  economic  "background, 
adjustment  needed,  and  a  narrative  extension  procedure  giving  a  program  for 
the  individual  farms  in  the  county  under  the  heading.   I.  Land  use  classi- 
fied.  II.  Conservation  and  improving  land.   III.  Adjustments.   Plans  of 
work  are  put  on  printed  forms  which  provide  for  lists  of  demonstrations, 
means  and  agencies  and  the  months  when  these  activities  will  be  carried 
out.   Ten  projects  are  covered  calling  for  57  different  kinds  of  demonstra- 
tions. 

Program  15.  Three  pages.   List  of  10  major  projects  giving  goals 
which  tell  how  the  project  will  be  attacked  and  a  list  of  the  methods  to 
be  used.   List  of  9  minor  projects  under  the  same  headings. 
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Questionnaire  on  Program  Making 

A  SURVEY  OF  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  METHODS* 

Please  dictate  reply  numbering  each  answer 
to  correspond  with  the  questions 
listed  "below 

1.  Give,  step  "by  step,  the  most  recent  procedure  recommended  in  your  State 
for  the  preparation  of  community,  county,  and  State  agricultural  exten- 
sion programs.   Indicate  the  responsibilities  of  supervisors  of  county 
agricultural  agents,  specialists,  county  agricultural  agents,  county 
and  local  committees,  directors,  or  officials,  and  farm  organizations. 
Please  give  complete  details. 

2.  How  many  counties  in  your  State  employing  county  agricultural  agents 
followed,  in  general,  the  plan  of  program  planning  as  outlined  in  ques- 
tion I?  

3.  Select  the  county  in  your  State  in  which  you  think  the  "best,  or  one  of 
the  "best  county  program-planning  -orocedures  was  followed  for  1935  and 
describe  that  procedure  in  detail.   Attach  a  covy   of  the  1936  program 
for  this  county  to  your  reply. 

4.  Check  the  items  in  the  following  list  which  you  suggest  as  essential  in 
the  annual  county  agricultural  programs  in  your  State: 

Statements  of  situation  upon  which  the  program  is  "based 

List  of  major  farm  problems,  or  objectives 

Plans  of  work  to  meet  those  problems 

Recommended  solutions  to  problems  in  terms  of  farm  practices 

Goals  to  "be  reached 

List  of  projects  and  activities 


5.  Please  attach  any  printed  or  mimeographed  forms,  outlines,  or  other  mate- 
rial used  in  county  agricultural  extension  progra.m  planning  for  1936. 


*Please  note  that  this  survey  refers  to  annual  county  extension  program-plan- 
ning methods  and  not  to  county  program  planning  recently  suggested  "by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  except  as  it  may  "be  related  to  extension 
program  planning. 
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Stnte  

By  whom  checked 
Date 


Summary  of  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Program  Planning 


I .  County  organization, 
1 .   Name : 


2.   Uniform  and  permanent  for  all  organized  counties  in  the  State, 
Yes       No 


3.   County-wide  committees:   (a)  Types  of  farming  or  commodity 
("b)  Project  (c)  Program  . 


4.  Community  or  regional  committees  

5.  Uniform  and  permanent.   Yes  ;  No 


6.   Have  long-time  agricultural  orograms  or  -oolicies  "been  developed  in 

any  county?   Yes ;  No ;  How  many? ;  Through 

what  organizations? 


7.   Number  of  organized  counties 


;  Number  following  plan 
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II.   Specialists'  part  in  program  -planning. 

8.   Meet  with  all  county  .agents ,  (a)  "before  annual  planning  in  the 
counties,  Yes No  . 

("b)  After  annual  planning  in  counties,  Yes No  


Meet  with  county  farmer  committees  (a)  to  plan  annual  programs, 
Yes  No  . 

(b)  To  plan  special  campaigns  or  to  enlarge  plans  of  projects 
previously  selected  by  county  committees,  Yes No 


10.   Prepare  material  for  agents  and  supervisors  "before  county  plan- 
ning which  is  (a)  list  of  revised  projects,  Yes No  

or 
(b)  Statements  of  situation  and  problems,  Yes No  , 


11.   Have  organized  commodity  or  types  of  farming  committees, 
Yes  No 
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III.   Supervisor '  s  or  county  agent  leader's  -part-  in  -program  planning: . 
12.   Meet  with  specialists  to  revise  projects,  Yes ;No 


13.  Meet  with  agents  and  specialists  to  revise  projects, 

Yes ;  No . 

14.  Meet  with  county  farmer  committees  to  aid  in  making  - 

(a)  entire  program,  Yes ;  No ;  (h)  separate  enter- 
prise or  project  committees'  programs,  Yes No ; 

(c)  types  of  farming,  or  commodity  committees'  programs, 
Yes        ;  No . 


15.   Kelp  agent  collect,  organize,  and  interpret  data;  study  and 

diagnose  situations,  Yes ;  No ; 

Individuals ;  Groups . 


16.   Help  specialists  collect,  organize,  and  interpret  data,  study 

and  diagnose  situations,  Yes  ;  No  ; 

Individuals  ;  Groups  . 
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IV-   What  is  a  county  agricultural  extension  program' 

17.  List  of  approved  projects , 

18.  List  of  goals , 

19.  Statements  of  situation 


20.  List  of  major  types  of  farming  problems 

21.  Plans  of  work  to  meet  farmer  problems 


22.   Solutions  to  problems  in  terms  of  farm  practice 


V.   Brief  review  of  latest  recommended  State  procedure  for  agricultural 
extension  program  planning. 
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